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What SEATO Means to the United States 


by G. Frederick Reinhardt 
Counselor? 


It is a privilege to be here with you this evening 
as you begin this Conference on the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization. I am glad you chose 
for specific scrutiny this important sector in the 
free world’s line of defense. For SEATO is cer- 
tainly not as well known or understood as NATO, 
its North Atlantic counterpart. This is quite nat- 
ural, for the North Atlantic is geographically near 
and Southeast Asia is about as far away as any 
place can be. Yet it is regrettable, for SEATO, 
though remote, fills a vital need. 

Your concentration on SEATO at these ses- 
sions reflects in these critical days a valuable alert- 
ness to the grand strategy of our opponents, who 
are in fact pressing their attack against freedom 
in every corner of the globe. This worldwiae na- 
ture of the Communist threat is something we 
should always keep clearly in mind. 

I think it is especially useful and important for 
American students, to whom, as to all young 
people, a few years seem like a long time, realisti- 
cally to come to grips with the long-range perspec- 
tive and patience of the Communists. The Com- 
munists say it does not matter if they must wait 
20 years or more to achieve world supremacy, for 
they profess certainty that they will ultimately 
reach this goal. It is during these 20 or more 
years that the youth and students of today must 
be equally persevering and diligent to assure that 
the defenses of our own civilization are adequate 
to meet the challenge. 

Your detailed examination of SEATO will re- 
veal how it came into being, and why, and how 


+ Address made before the International Relations Club 
at the University of South Carolina, Columbia, 8.C., on 
Mar. 5. 
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it is fulfilling its task. This done, you may well 
pose the question, “What does SEATO really 
mean to the United States?” or “What does 
SEATO mean to me?” I should like, therefore, 
this evening to direct my remarks toward these 
possible inquiries and to tell you what I believe 
SEATO means to our country. 

Obviously, in order to understand the signifi- 
cance of SEATO, one must have in mind the his- 
tory of the Far East during the last 10 years. 
And the great events of the previous 40 years’ 
history of the world are relevant to any apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of this last decade. 


Rise of Communist Power 


Some 40 years ago, when Lenin launched his 
plot for world revolution, he had no arnty and no 
territory. Yet he had an idea—an economic and 
political philosophy which joined the economic 
theories of Marx and Lenin’s own technique of 
revolution. He had a passionate belief in it him- 
self, and he had a devoted band of fanatical dis- 
ciples. Finally, he had a made-to-order situation 
in the aftermath of the First World War in which 
oppressed and distressed millions were reacting 
violently against injustice and want. He and 
his followers exploited the opportunities of the 
situation to the fullest, brooking no compromise 
with their objectives but shifting their tactics 
whenever necessary, cynically disregarding ethi- 
cal principles and honorable dealings. Soon they 
had Russia in their grasp. Lenin’s followers un- 
der Stalin consolidated their gains in that vast 
country while probing for weak spots elsewhere 
in the world. To extend their influence, they es- 
tablished party cells in many countries. A world- 
wide depression augmented their success, 
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The Second World War gave the Communists 
an opportunity to add territory in Eastern Europe 
to their domain, and they ruthlessly seized it with- 
out regard to their pledges or the wishes of the 
inhabitants. Thus they absorbed some 10 inde- 
pendent countries, while preoccupied free men, 
weary of their second costly war, protested they 
were reluctant to risk fighting a third to stem this 
new tide of conquest launched by such a recent 
ally. 

In the Far East in the last days before the sur- 
render of Japan the Red Army occupied Man- 
churia. This was the most strategic base in all 
Asia. From here the Communists could mount 
their drive to dominate that continent. 

In China there had long been a hard core of 
Leninists infused with the same fanaticism as 
that of the original Bolsheviks. Mao Tse-tung 
openly professed himself to be a devoted disciple 
of Stalin dedicated to the goal of communizing 
the world under the leadership of Moscow. 
China was exhausted by years of war with Japan, 
and the Communists had relatively little difficulty 
in completing their conquest of the mainland. 
This done, they had an extensive base from which 
to threaten the free nations of Asia. And this 
they proceeded to do shortly after taking control 
in Peiping. 


The War in Korea 

Counting on the war weariness in Great Brit- 
ain and France and the social and political un- 
rest in their farflung empires, the Communists 
openly called upon the peoples of Southeast Asia 
to revolt against their governments. Within the 
year the Communists invaded Tibet; and from 
Manchuria they attacked Korea in the impression 
that no one would attempt to stop them. 

Yet here they miscalculated. The United Na- 
tions answered the challenge and 16 nations, with 
the United States in the vanguard, sent troops to 
rescue the free Republic of Korea. Thus came 
the third major armed struggle in four decades— 
and for the United States it was a war as costly in 
lives and treasure as the first had been. 

In 1950 Korea was not the only front on which 
the Communists moved in their efforts to extend 
their power in the Far East. In Malaya and the 
Philippines, Communist guerr‘llas were spreading 
terror from the jungles. Indonesia was fighting 
a Communist-sponsored coup. There was civil 
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war in Indochina and also in Burma. Wher- 
ever they deemed it useful the Communists 
masked themselves as true patriots: leading the 
fight for national independence. 

Things looked rosy indeed for the Commu- 
nists, who in a few short years had absorbed 
eastern Europe and the great heartland of east- 
ern Asia. In 1953 the fighting stopped in Korea, 
with the Communists’ aggression halted at about 
the point where it had begun. But in the follow- 
ing year they were at it again. They intervened 
massively in Indochina and put a hand on the 
rich resources of that Southeast Asian peninsula. 
The Geneva conference in 1954 confirmed their 
retention of half of Viet-Nam and compromised 
the future of two provinces in Laos. Individual 
countries standing alone seemed powerless to 
resist this pressure. 


Formation of SEATO 

By this time, however, wider awareness of the 
long-range dangers had developed. Threatened 
nations of the free world decided it was impera- 
tive to take a determined stand. 

And so it came about that against this menacing 
background of Communist pressure in Southeast 
Asia and aware of the effectiveness of NATO in 
its first 5 years, representatives of three Asian 
nations—Thailand, the Philippines, and Paki- 
stan—joined by those of Australia, New Zealand, 
France, Great Britain, and the United States met 
in Manila in September 1954. There they ne- 
gotiated and signed the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty and created an alliance for their 
mutual safety and the protection of the area.’ 

Communist propaganda still trumpets charges 
that SEATO is “an aggressive instrument of 
warmongering imperialists.” The fact, of course, 
is that it is strictly a defensive alliance which 
stands as a barrier against aggression in Southeast 
Asia. And collective security arrangements such 
as SEATO are a major feature of the United Na- 
tions peace system. They are specifically author- 
ized in article 51 of the charter, which recognizes 
the inherent right of nations’ individual and col- 
lective self-defense. Fortunately most people re- 
member the actual circumstances of threatening 
crisis under which SEATO was born and are 


*For texts of the Pacific Charter and the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty, see BuLtetin of Sept. 
20, 1954, p. 393. 
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thoroughly aware of its purely defensive char- 
acter. It is not directed against any government, 
any nation, or any people. It is directed only 
against Communist aggression. The fact that the 
Communists find it so objectionable reveals that 
they recognize it for what it is—an obstacle to 
their own aggressive plans. 


What Has SEATO Accomplished? 


Now, what has SEATO accomplished? To put 
it briefly: SEATO has interrupted the Commu- 
nists’ military march in the Far East. Although 
the organization, unlike NATO, has no combat 
forces assigned to it, it has brought confidence to 
its members and, despite the continuing struggle 
against Communist subversion in Southeast Asia, 
general tranquillity has returned to the area. 
Quiet conditions have prevailed, and the South- 
east Asian nations, relieved of the threat of im- 
minent Communist invasion, have been able to 
make appreciable progress in programs for social 
and economic betterment. 

With no armed forces of its own and no peace- 
time military headquarters, SEATO relies upon 
the mobile striking forces of its members for its 
defense. Yet SEATO’s mere existence has 
served as an effective deterrent. 

And SEATO has other positive attributes. 
The preamble of the treaty contains a reaffirma- 
tion of the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination, and in the treaty the signatories 
declare their intention to strive by every peaceful 
means to promote self-government. The non- 
aggressive nature of SEATO is further empha- 
sized by a passage of the treaty under which 
members solemnly undertake to settle by peaceful 
means any international disputes in which they 
may be involved and to refrain from the threat 
or use of force inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations. 

SEATO’s Military Planning Office devises the 
methods to resist possible armed aggression. It 
plans joint military exercises to give the combat 
forces of member countries training in joint op- 
erations and in the coordination of methods, per- 
sonnel, and equipment so that in case of need they 
will be able to fight effectively together. 

SEATO’s civil activities are concentrated in 
three fields. First, its Security Experts Committee 
distributes among member states information on 
Communist methods of infiltration, and it holds 
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conferences within the treaty area to exchange 
views and information on methods of combating 
subversion. 

The Committee on Information, Culture, Edu- 
cation, and Labor stimulates an active exchange 
of information, talents, and skills in order to knit 
more closely together the diverse peoples repre- 
sented in the alliance. There is a developing pro- 
gram of fellowships, scholarships, professorships, 
and traveling lectureships. 

Finally, SEATO’s Committee of Economic 
Experts meets periodically to consider special eco- 
nomic questions arising out of the treaty commit- 
ments of the member countries. United States 
economic aid is extended to the Asian member 
countries primarily on a bilateral basis, but we 
have supported two special SEATO projects. In 
Bangkok American professors have made studies 
preliminary to the establishment at a Thai univer- 
sity of a SEATO graduate school of engineering 
which will be organized to serve students from the 
treaty area. Another SEATO project will estab- 
lish vocational training programs in the three 
Asian member countries, 


The Effort To Develop in Freedom 


When we ask ourselves, what does SEATO 
mean to the United States, or to us here, as indi- 
viduals, we must take into account another of to- 
day’s salient political facts of the Far East. This 
is that 8 of the 11 nations comprising East Asia 
have been independent only since 1945. They 
have emerged from various degrees of colonial 
status and are now impatient to become strong 
modern nations and assure their populations a 
standard of living nearer to that enjoyed by West- 
ern nations. They are determined first of all to 
keep their newly won freedom. In their eager- 
ness to get ahead they have appealed for help. 
They want facilities and training to overcome il- 
literacy; they want help in combating disease; 
they want capital and technical assistance to es- 
tablish and nurture industrial economies. Yet 
most of all they need time to do these things. 

In their impatience to improve their material 
well-being, many citizens of these less developed 
countries are impressed by the speed with which 
the Bolsheviks industrialized the economy of Rus- 
sia and by the Chinese Communist claims of in- 
dustrial advance. Forgetting other political and 
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economic implications of the Communist system, 
they wonder whether it is quicker and more adapt- 
able to their needs than a system of economic im- 
provement which combines progress and human 
dignity. 

It must be clear to anyone how much it is in 
the interest of the United States that the people 
of Southeast Asia succeed in their present efforts 
to develop their countries in freedom. If they 
fail, the Communists will find little difficulty in 
taking them over from within, assisted by aggra- 
vated discontent and widespread chaos. And, if 
the Communists should take over these areas, 
boundless physical resources would fall into their 
hands. Three hundred and fifty million human 
beings would be added to the Communist empire, 
which already encompasses a third of the human 
race. The impact of this on the world balance of 
power would be enormous. The Communists 


would gain such strategically situated geographic 
areas that further opposition to their progress 
through South Asia and the Middle East would 
become exceedingly difficult. This, in turn, would 
increase Communist pressure on Africa and Eu- 
rope, and as the logical consequence of such a 
progression the Western Hemisphere might even- 


tually become that “last citadel” which Lenin pre- 
dicted would so easily fall some day to Red en- 
circlement. 

It is United States policy to help the free na- 
tions of Asia remain free. This policy has two 
basic aspects: one, to deter Communist aggres- 
sion ; the other, to assist the free nations to achieve 
internal security, greater economic and political 
stability, and improved conditions of life. In 
other words, while holding the bully off with one 
stiff arm, we use our other, under the mutual se- 
curity program, to help the struggling new na- 
tions develop conditions of inner strength. 


U.S. Support for Republic of China 


An important element of this policy is con- 
tinued support for the Republic of China, on Tai- 
wan. This is a nation which has developed free 
institutions, an enviable record of international 
integrity, a steadily expanding economy, and an 
improving standard of living. For Asia as a 


whole, it proves that progress can be made in a 
free society. For mainland China and Chinese 
everywhere—particularly in Southeast Asia, 
where some 12 million people of Chinese ancestry 
are influential middle-class elements—the Repub- 
lic of China stands as the guardian of the tradi- 
tional values of Chinese life and culture now be- 
ing destroyed on the mainland. 

Throughout the Far East, in Korea, free China, 
and Viet-Nam the United States has helped build 
and is maintaining free Asian armed forces total- 
ing over one and a half million men. We have 
our own military forces at various points in the 
Western Pacific, at Okinawa, air forces in Japan 
and the Philippines, and the 7th Fleet. We have 
a security treaty with Japan and mutual defense 
treaties with the Republics of the Philippines, 
Korea, and China. The ANZUS treaty links 
Australia, New Zealand, and the United States 
in a defensive alliance. 

SEATO supplements and reinforces these. To- 
gether they provide the shield for the economic 
and technical assistance programs by which the 
free Asian nations are endeavoring to improve 
their lot and to grow in strength in their struggle 
to resist communism from within. 

The Communists know that a major obstacle to 
realization of their aims in the Far East is the 
resolution of the United States and other free 
countries to stand firm against them. That is 
why the Peiping regime attacks the United States 
so bitterly. That is why they state repeatedly— 
as they did last summer when they opened fire on 
islands in the Formosa Strait—that their inten- 
tion is to drive the United States and its defense 
forces out of the Western Pacific. For they know 
that, if we were to leave the Western Pacific, our 
free Asian allies would be left standing alone 
against overwhelming odds. And the Commu- 
nists then would have less difficulty in absorbing 
the remaining free Asian nations and thus in con- 
cluding another chapter in their great expansion- 
ist drive. 

Should that happen, further chapters might 
unfold with even more intimate meaning for you 
and me. SEATO is an assurance that this will 
not happen. 
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International Cooperation in the Use of Outer Space 


Statement by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


I welcome this opportunity to discuss with you 
the question of international cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of outer space and the steps which 
our Government has been taking in the effort to 
insure that this new frontier will be utilized for 
the good of all mankind. 


The Issue 

The issue is clear. Will mankind cooperate to 
insure the peaceful exploration and use of outer 
space? Or, will present-day international rival- 
ries hobble and cripple man’s efforts to explore 
and utilize the resources of the universe around 
us? 

Man’s venture into outer space, which is excit- 
ing and stimulating, is also a very natural devel- 
opment. Man’s curiosity about his environment 
led first to his exploration of all the areas of the 
planet on which we live. Now science and tech- 
nology have combined to make it possible to pro- 
ject his intellect and his curiosity outside this 
earth’s atmosphere. I am sure that I voice the 
views of all of you when I express the hope that 
in projecting himself beyond the confines of our 
planet man will not also project those interna- 
tional rivalries and disagreements which have all 
too often hindered his progress toward a better 
way of life on this earth. 


Unity of Purpose—Congressional Action 


All of us here will recall the initiative taken by 
the House of Representatives last June when it 
passed a concurrent resolution ? introduced by the 
distinguished Leader of the House, John W. Mc- 


*Made before the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics on Mar. 6 (press release 156). 
* H. Con. Res. 332; 72 Stat. B 13. 
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Cormack. This resolution expressed “the devout 
wish of all peoples everywhere, in every nation, 
in every environment that the exploration of outer 
space shall be by peaceful means and shall be 
dedicated to peaceful purposes.” The resolution 
went on to express the view of the Congress that 
the nations of the world should join in the estab- 
lishment of plans for the peaceful exploration of 
outer space and that they should endeavor to 
broaden man’s knowledge of space in order to ad- 
vance the good of all mankind. 


The United Nations General Assembly Action 


In an effort to implement this resolution and 
other initiatives by the United States to foster the 
peaceful uses of outer space, our Government 
proposed last fall at the United Nations General 
Assembly that a representative committee be es- 
tablished to make the necessary preparatory 
studies and recommendations as to the most fruit- 
ful actions which might be taken by the United 
Nations to facilitate the peaceful exploration of 
outer space.® 

Our thought here was a very simple one: Outer 
space is an area in which science and technology 
are each day making great and meaningful strides. 
But it is also an area in which we have as yet only 
a minimum of knowledge, information, and tech- 
nological know-how. Therefore, before seeking 
any final decisions as to what the United Nations 
might usefully do in this area, we felt it important 
to provide first for a broad survey of the kinds of 
action which the United Nations might take to 
facilitate man’s peaceful exploration of outer 
space. 

This view was endorsed by the General As- 


*For statements by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
and text of the resolution, see Butuwrim of Jan. 5, 1959, 
p. 24. 
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sembly. As a result of our initiative, the 
Assembly adopted a resolution establishing an 18- 
member Committee to survey the outer-space field 
as it may concern the United Nations and to re- 
port to the next General Assembly. 

The resolution specifically requests the Com- 
mittee to study four things: (a) the activities and 
resources of the United Nations, the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, and other inter- 
national bodies in this field; (b) the scope of in- 
ternational cooperative programs in the peaceful 
uses of outer space which would appropriately be 
undertaken under United Nations auspices for the 
benefit of all; (c) the future United Nations or- 
ganizational arrangements to facilitate interna- 
tional cooperation in this field; and (d) the nature 
of legal problems which may arise in carrying out 
programs to explore outer space. 

I shall discuss each of these aspects of the reso- 
lution in detail later on and also indicate to you 
what the United States is planning to do to assist 
in the implementation of this resolution. How- 
ever, I think it may be useful first to recall certain 
aspects of the debate which preceded adoption of 
the resolution. This may be useful because, as I 
indicated earlier, we feel very strongly that here 
is an area where international rivalries should not 
obtain. Here is an area where we can, if we and 
others are wise enough, use man’s ingenuity and 
abilities to contribute to the well-being of all man- 
kind. 

Indeed it would be tragic if we were to repeat 
in outer space our unfortunate experience in the 
field of atomic energy. Our failure to achieve 
agreement on nuclear disarmament delayed for a 
considerable period the development of an inter- 
national program for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy which is now being carried forward 
through the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. We maintained in the United Nations 
that progress in the peaceful uses of outer space 
could proceed independently of our continued ef- 
forts to move forward on the highly contentious 
and complex issue of disarmament. We there- 
fore urged the Soviets to work with the United 
Nations in developing a useful program of inter- 
national cooperation in outer space. 


The Soviet Attitude 


Unfortunately, our efforts to persuade the So- 
viets to bring to bear on this problem their con- 
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siderable know-how and experience in this field 
have thus far been unsuccessful. 

General Assembly consideration of this subject 
began with a Soviet attempt to inject extraneous 
political issues into the serious efforts of the 
United Nations. They talked about so-called 
“foreign” bases, nuclear testing, armaments races, 
and other largely irrelevant subjects. Their aim, 
apparently, was to divert the United Nations from 
its clear purpose. 

In this connection, our representatives at the 
United Nations were greatly assisted in our efforts 
to keep the record straight by Senator Lyndon 
Johnson’s excellent speech before the United Na- 
tions.‘ He pointed out that the issue before the 
General Assembly was “to erase the accumulated 
differences of our earth’s long and troubled his- 
tory and to write across the vastness of space a 
proud new chapter of unity and peace.” Senator 
Johnson then called upon the Assembly to take 
the necessary steps to keep outer space “unscarred 
by conflict,” to “keep space as man has found it 
and to harvest the yield of peace which it prom- 
ises.’” This, he said, could be accomplished 
through a “course of full and complete and im- 
mediate cooperation to make the exploration of 
outer space a joint adventure.” 

I believe that this speech by Senator Johnson 
and the favorable response which it received in 
the United Nations was instrumental in causing 
the Soviets to revise their original resolution. 
They stripped their proposal of many of the ex- 
traneous matters which it contained and presented 
in its place a resolution which was more germane 
to the issue under study. The revised Soviet res- 
olution, as a matter of fact, was incorporated al- 
most in toto, insofar as substance was concerned, 
in the resolution which was originally introduced 
by the United States and 19 other countries. 


The Soviet Demand for Parity 


We were hopeful that what appeared to us ini- 
tially to be a minor question, namely, the composi- 
tion of the Committee which would study how the 
United Nations might contribute to the peaceful 
uses of outer space, could be resolved. However, 
we discovered very quickly that the Soviet Union 
was not prepared to handle this problem in the 
normal way and establish a Committee which 
would be representative of the United Nations as 


‘ Tbid., Dec. 15, 1958, p. 977. 
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a whole. They insisted, on the contrary, on so- 
called “parity” in the Committee. 

They overlooked completely the important role 
which many nations, large and small, are in fact 
playing in this field. 

They overlooked the cooperative endeavor es- 
tablished under the International Geophysical 
Year. 

They overlooked international arrangements for 
tracking and monitoring satellites and space 
probes. 

They overlooked the large areas of medical re- 
search on which many nations have made and are 
continuing to make helpful contributions. 

They overlooked the many eminent legal minds, 
throughout the world, who are now working on 
the legal aspects of outer space. 

The Soviets not only wished to limit Commit- 
tee composition essentially to a balancing of 
United States and U.S.S.R. interests, but in addi- 
tion they also insisted that they be given the right 
to determine whether specific nations should or 
should not be named as members of the Commit- 
tee. Obviously, the United States could not 
agree to this Soviet position, which would have 
drastically altered the very concept of the United 
Nations itself. 


We attempted to work out with the Soviets a 
compromise on Committee composition which 
recognized their prominent position in this field 
but which also recognized the legitimate interests 


of other members of the United Nations. How- 
ever, our efforts to obtain agreement proved fruit- 
less. After the Assembly, by a vote of 53 to 9, en- 
dorsed our resolution, the Soviet Union, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Poland, all of whom are named in the 
resolution to be members of the United Nations 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, 
announced that they would boycott the Committee. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet Union could 
make a valuable contribution to the work of the 
United Nations Committee. There is also no 
doubt that the Committee will be able to do ef- 
fective work even if the Soviets follow through 
on their announced intention to boycott it. In 
any event, I sincerely hope that the success of the 
United Nations in this field will eventually lead 
to a real desire on their part to cooperate. 

I would like now to discuss in some detail how 
the United States envisages the work of this Com- 
mittee and our participation in it. It is unfor- 
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tunate that the Soviets injected political issues 
into this operation. We consider the work of the 
Committee to be essentially nonpolitical. 

That we are deeply interested in the scientific 
and technological aspects of the Committee’s work 
is, I think, evident from the representation which 
we have named to the Committee. Our chief rep- 
resentative is to be our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge. I think that a 
number of other countries which are members of 
the Committee will also name their permanent 
representative to the United Nations as their chief 
representative. 

One of our alternate representatives is Dr. 
Hugh L. Dryden, Deputy Administrator of 
NASA [National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration], who is recognized as one of the leading 
scientists in this new field of space exploration. 
We look to Dr. Dryden and to his scientific col- 
leagues both in and out of Government to carry 
a major load for the United States delegation. 
With their scientific and technological know-how 
they will certainly be of material assistance in the 
work of the Committee. In the legal field, which 
is also to be studied by the Committee, we will be 
represented by the Legal Adviser of the State 
Department, Loftus E. Becker, who has a deep 
interest in this particular area of international 
law. 


What the United Nations Committee Can Do 

Now let me turn to the specific details of the 
Committee’s work. The resolution passed by the 
General Assembly first of all calls for a census 
of the activities and resources of the United Na- 
tions, its specialized agencies, and other interna- 
tional organizations in this field. 

This will include the facilities and work being 
done by the International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU), the World Meteorological Organ- 
ization (WMO), the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), and other governmental groups, as 
well as the activities and resources of the Com- 
mittee on Space Research (COSPAR) of the In- 
ternational Council of Scientific Unions, and 
similar nongovernmental organizations. We are 
already undertaking a survey of these facilities 
and activities. Obviously the Committee can 
carry out this portion of the resolution whether 
or not the Soviet Union participates. And I find 
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it very difficult to see how anyone can ascribe po- 
litical connotations to this kind of endeavor. 

The next aspect of the Committee’s work is an 
examination of the kinds of activities the United 
Nations might undertake to further the peaceful 
uses of outer space. We are at the present time 
developing documentation utilizing governmental 
and nongovernmental resources which, we hope, 
will be useful to the Committee in this respect. 

The areas of cooperation which might be under- 
taken by the United Nations are exceedingly 
broad. We believe, moreover, that the United 
Nations will encourage rather than discourage 
nongovernmental international cooperative pro- 
grams which are presently under way, particu- 
larly those under the aegis of COSPAR. 

I am aware that some have suggested that gov- 
ernments and governmental organizations should 
stay out of this field and that international co- 
operation should be left to private organizations. 
I am also aware that highly significant work has 
been accomplished by nongovernmental groups 
under the International Geophysical Year pro- 
gram and that promise for continuing coopera- 
tion exists in the program now being developed 
by COSPAR. Clearly, the scientists of the world 
working together have much to contribute to the 
peaceful exploration of outer space. 

But I also believe that, if outer space is to bring 
to mankind the great benefits which it promises, 
it will also be necessary to seek international co- 
operation on the governmental level in a number 
of areas. There is a great deal of significant work 
which can be undertaken with the assistance of 
the United Nations or through cooperation be- 
tween the United Nations and nongovernmental 
international scientific groups. And many of 
these programs should be undertaken very shortly 
lest we take actions now which will make more 
difficult in the future man’s use of this vast area. 

For example, we have all heard about the use 
of outer space and space vehicles, either manned 
or unmanned, for such things as meteorological 
studies, mapping, communications, and naviga- 
tion. 

The chairman of this committee [Overton 
Brooks] recently pointed out that at least $2 bil- 
lion a year could be saved in the United States 
alone by the use of weather satellites capable of 
making reliable long-range weather forecasts. 
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Estimates of the gains that might result from the 
use of communication satellites are equally im- 
pressive. Yet it is possible that by failing to 
take certain vital steps at the present time we may 
make more difficult the accomplishment of these 
important gains. 

Thus, up to the present time little has been 
done to provide a permanent and continuing rec- 
ord of the orbits of objects which are sent into 
outer space. Possibly a United Nations central 
depository for such data would be useful in pre- 
venting collisions in outer space. 

Another area of cooperation might be a United 
Nations resolution urging that nations agree on 
the regulation of radio transmissions from space 
satellites. As we all know, most vehicles sent 
into outer space at the present time are sent there 
for a particular experimental purpose. This pur- 
pose frequently has a limited duration, and the 
information which is returned to the earth from 
the satellite becomes useless after a scientifically 
determined period of time has elapsed. 

At the present time we and the Soviets are 
sending into space some satellites equipped with 
solar batteries which have an indefinite transmit- 
ting life. Unless agreement is shortly reached on 
arrangements for terminating such radio trans- 
missions after experimental data has been col- 
lected, we may soon find radio frequencies clut- 
tered with transmissions which are useless to man- 
kind. Agreements between governments are 
needed, and the United Nations might well serve 
as a catalyst in this connection. 

While we talk about the vastness of outer space, 
we must not forget that even in this vast area we 
must anticipate that there will be traffic problems 
if we continue to allow dead satellites to orbit 
above the surface of the earth. Through inter- 
national agreement, stimulated perhaps by 
United Nations action, it might be possible to 
work out arrangements for eliminating satellites 
once they have served their purpose. 

Most of us probably agree that in the very near 
future manned vehicles will be traveling through 
outer space. The reentry and recovery of such 
satellites may well provide another area of fruit- 
ful international] cooperation. Here again I be- 
lieve the United Nations could play a useful role. 

The foregoing examples are illustrative. They 
do, however, indicate a few of the areas in which 
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the United Nations may be able to assist man to 
insure the peaceful uses of outer space. I cite 
them as indicative of the kind of thinking that 
is now going on within the United States Govern- 
ment in preparation for assisting the United Na- 
tions Outer Space Committee to make purposeful 
recommendations concerning the possible activi- 
ties which the United Nations might undertake in 
this field. 

A third area which the United Nations Com- 
mittee will study is the future United Nations or- 
ganizational arrangements for facilitating inter- 
national cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer 
space. We have not as yet developed definite 
views within the Government as to the nature of 
the organization which the United Nations may 
wish to establish in the future. But I do wish 
to emphasize again that the United States does 
not propose to support any action which would 
result in the exclusion of nongovernmental inter- 
national organizations in the field. Nor is it our 
intention to support the setting up of a United 
Nations organization which would make the 
functioning of nongovernmental organizations 
more difficult. 

I might add that I am personally convinced 
that this view is shared by most of the other 
members of the United Nations. I believe, how- 
ever, that there is an important area of inter- 
national cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer 
space which can best be accomplished through the 
cooperative efforts of governments and that suit- 
able United Nations arrangements will facilitate 
the development and implementation of such use- 
ful activities. 

The resolution also requires the Committee to 
study the nature of the legal problems which may 
arise as a consequence of the opening of outer 
space to man’s use. Mr. Becker will discuss this 
matter at greater length. Let me only say that 
legal minds throughout the world have been con- 
centrating on this problem and I am sure that 
the United Nations Committee can make a useful 
contribution in this area. 


The Universal Interest in Outer Space 


Some people have questioned the desirability of 
the United Nations’ undertaking a program in 


the field of outer space. If there was ever an 
area in which the United Nations had a legiti- 
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mate interest, the peaceful development of outer 
space would certainly seem to me to be such an 
area. 

After all, technological developments and 
scientific breakthroughs are not the exclusive 
monopoly of any nation or any people. We all 
know, and the history of mankind amply demon- 
strates, that ingenuity has never been restricted 
by national boundaries. Great discoveries have 
often been made in small laboratories in isolated 
areas of the world. 

In the field of outer space many nations, large 
and small, are already playing significant roles. 
Peru, Chile, Ecuador, Iran, India, Australia, and 
many other countries are part of a worldwide net- 
work of tracking and monitoring stations. In 
these stations hard-working scientists are daily 
collecting data which is of the greatest scientific 
and technological value. Moreover, it is reason- 
able to expect that as time goes by many nations 
will be launching space vehicles of various types. 

As we gather new knowledge from our efforts 
to penetrate the universe, as man attempts to 
adapt to this area and explore it, we can certainly 
expect revolutionary changes in medicine, nutri- 
tion, agriculture, and numerous other fields as- 
sociated with man’s welfare. These develop- 
ments will affect the daily lives of men and 
women in every part of the world. Accordingly, 
we encourage joint action and are prepared to 
cooperate with other nations in this endeavor. 

We do not consider that this is a simple “big 
power” monopoly. We believe that only by many 
nations’ joining in this endeavor can we hope to 
provide the fastest, cheapest, and most efficient 
progress in this important field. 

We realize that, no matter what happens, the 
study and exploration of outer space will go on 
and will take us where no human being has ever 
been before. It is our hope that this exploration, 
which, I repeat, will affect every single person in 
the world, can be used to benefit all of the peoples 
of the world. 

It is clear to me, therefore, that the United 
Nations has an important role in this area. And 
it is my hope that the United Nations, by foster- 
ing cooperative efforts in the peaceful uses of 
outer space, will avoid the projection into man’s 
newest frontier of those harmful international 
rivalries which exist on this earth. 
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Question of Increasing Diversion 
of Water From Lake Michigan 


Following is a statement made on March 3 
by Woodbury Willoughby, Director of the Office 
of British Commonwealth and Northern Euro- 
pean Affairs, before the House Committee on 
Public Works on H.R. 1, a bill “to require a study 
to be conducted of the effect of increasing the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan into the 
Illinois Waterway for navigation, and for other 
purposes,” together with an exchange of aide 
memoire between the United States and Canada 
and the text of the bill. 


STATEMENT BY MR. WILLOUGHBY 


Press release 149 dated March 3 

H.R. 1 authorizes the withdrawal of water 
from the Great Lakes Basin at Chicago and 
thus must be considered in relation to the 
rights of Canada as a coriparian in the waters of 
that basin. The Department, in the interest of 
maintaining harmonious relations with that coun- 
try, has traditionally sought its views on pro- 
posals of this type. 

This committee has previously been furnished 
with the texts of the recent communications ex- 
changed with the Canadian Government regard- 
ing its views on H.R. 1, and will have noted the 
protest registered by that Government against 
implementation of the proposals contained in the 
bill. I should be glad to submit a copy at this 
time for insertion in the record. 

The most recent Canadian aide memoire, dated 
February 20, 1959, expresses the opinion that any 
authorization for an additional diversion from 
Lake Michigan at Chicago would be incompatible 
with the arrangements for the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and power development, and with the 
Niagara Treaty of 1950, and would be prejudicial 
to navigation and power development which these 
mutual arrangements were designed to improve 
and facilitate. 

Neither the Niagara Treaty nor the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission Orders relating to the 
development of power by the United States and 
Canada in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River place any specific limita- 
tion upon diversions of the type authorized by 
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H.R. 1. Nevertheless, the Department is not in a 
position to question the Canadian position that 
an additional withdrawal of water from the Great 
Lakes Basin such as that under consideration 
would affect adversely Canadian navigation and 
power interests in the Great Lakes, their connect- 
ing channels, and the St. Lawrence River. 

I understand that estimates have been fur- 
nished to the Congress by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers as to the extent of the damage 
that would be suffered by downstream hydro- 
electric interests on both sides of the boundary 
in the event that the present proposal is enacted. 
It is noted that H.R. 1 provides no means by 
which injured parties may be compensated. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department be- 
lieves that enactment of H.R. 1 would adversely 
affect our relations with a friendly foreign gov- 
ernment. Therefore, it is unable to support this 
legislation. 


EXCHANGE OF AIDE MEMOIRE 


Press release 136 dated February 24 
U.S. Aide Memoire of February 9 

The Canadian Government has, on various oc- 
casions in the past, furnished the Department of 
State with the Canadian views on proposed U.S. 
legislation aimed at increasing the diversion from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois waterway. The 
most recent comments of this nature were con- 
tained in an Aide Memoire received on January 
6, 1958, from the Canadian FE: »assy in Wash- 
ington. 

Once again this year, as in recent years, a con- 
siderable volume of legislation, looking to in- 
creased diversion from Lake Michigan at Chicago, 
has been introduced in the 86th Congress. Some 
of this legislation is similar to former legislation 
with regard to which Canadian views have pre- 
viously been expressed. A number of other pend- 
ing bills, however, such as H.R. 1, a copy of which 
is enclosed, call for a one-year additional diver- 
sion period to be made as part of a three-year 
study of the effect on Lake Michigan and on the 
Illinois waterway of such an increased diversion. 

Congressional hearings on this legislation are 
scheduled to begin in the near future. During 
the course of these hearings, it is anticipated that 
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the Department of State will be asked to submit 
a statement as to the present Canadian views. It 
is hoped, therefore, that the Canadian Govern- 
ment will be able to transmit to the Embassy at an 
early date, its views with respect to that proposed 
legislation which authorizes an additional 1,000 
cu. ft. of water per second to be diverted from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois waterway for a 
period of one year as part of a three-year study. 
Enclosure: H.R. 1. 


Canadian Aide Memoire of February 20 


On a number of occasions in the past, the Canadian 
Government has expressed its objections to proposals en- 
visaging increased diversions of water from Lake Michi- 
gan at Chicago. Once again, and at the invitation of the 
Government of the United States through the United 
States Embassy’s Aide Memoire of February 9, 1959, the 
Government of Canada is anxious to make known its 
views on legislative proposals now before Congress such 
as bill H.R. 1, which are intended to authorize an in- 
creased diversion of water from the Great Lakes Basin 
into the Illinois Waterway. 

While recognizing that the use of Lake Michigan water 
is a matter within the jurisdiction of the United States 
of America, it is the considered opinion of the Canadian 
Government that any authorization for an additional di- 
version would be incompatible with the arrangements for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and power development, and 
with the Niagara Treaty of 1950, and would be prejudi- 
cial to navigation and power development which these 
mutual arrangements were designed to improve and 
facilitate. 

The point has been made repeatedly by Canada that 
every withdrawal of water from the basin means less 
depth available for shipping in harbors and in channels. 
Additional withdrawals would have adverse effects on 
the hydro-electric generation potential on both sides of the 
border at Niagara Falls and in the international section 
of the St. Lawrence River, as well as in the province of 
Quebec, and would inflict hardship on communities and 
industries on both sides of the border. 

The Government of Canada therefore protests against 
the implementation of proposals contained in H.R. 1. 


TEXT OF BILL’ 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That, in order to provide the basis for the 
study, authorized by section 2 of this Act, of the effect 
of increased diversion of water from Lake Michigan, in 
addition to the one thousand five hundred cubic feet of 
water per second presently provided by the 19380 decree 


* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2130. 
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of the Supreme Court of the United States (281 U.S. 
181-202) and subsequently authorized by the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 918, 929), upon the 
Illinois Waterway and the degree of improvement in 
such waterway caused thereby, and the effect of such 
increased diversion upon commerce among the several 
States and navigation on the Great Lakes and the Illinois 
Waterway, authority is hereby granted to the State of 
Illinois and the Metropolitan Sanitary District of Greater 
Chicago, under the supervision and direction of the 
Secretary of the Army, to withdraw water from Lake 
Michigan for the one-year period specified in paragraph 
(3) of subsection (b) of section 2 of this Act, in addition 
to all domestic pumpage, at a rate providing a total 
annual average of not more than two thousand five 
hundred cubic feet of water per second, to flow into 
the Illinois Waterway during such one-year period, 
subject to the following limitations: 

(1) The Secretary of the Army shall at all times 
have direct control and supervision of the amounts of 
water directly diverted from Lake Michigan. 

(2) The Secretary of the Army shall not allow any 
water to be directly diverted from Lake Michigan to 
flow into the Illinois Waterway during times of flood in 
the Illinois, Des Plaines, Chicago, or Calumet Rivers. 

Sec. 2. (a) During the three-year period beginning on 
the date of enactment of this Act the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in cooperation with 
the Secretary of the Army (acting through the Chief of 
Engineers), shall cause a study to be made of the 
effect on Lake Michigan and on the Illinois Waterway of 
the increased annual diversion of one thousand cubic 
feet of water per second for the one-year period author- 
ized by this Act, and the improvement in navigation con- 
ditions and other improvements along the Illinois Water- 
way which may result from such increased diversion. 

(b) The study authorized to be made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be divided into the following 
phases : 

(1) The first period of six months shall begin on the 
date of enactment of this Act and shall be used to de- 
velop plans for the tests and range of studies of the 
Illinois Waterway, with no increase in the authorized 
diversion from Lake Michigan during such period. 

(2) The twelve-month period immediately following 
the period specified in paragraph (1) shall be devoted to 
a stream survey of the Illinois Waterway under existing 
conditions, with no increase in the authorized diversion 
from Lake Michigan during such period. 

(3) The twelve-month period immediately following 
the period specified in paragraph (2) shall be used to 
study the conditions in the Illinois Waterway with a 
total annual average diversion of two thousand five 
hundred cubic feet of water per second (comprising the 
authorized diversion of one thousand five hundred cubic 
feet of water per second and the additional one thousand 
cubie feet of water per second authorized by the first 
section of this Act) in addition to all domestic pumpage. 

(4) The six-month period immediately following the 
period specified in paragraph (3) shall be used to pre- 
pare the final report required by subsection (c) of this 
section. 
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(c) Upon completion of the study authorized by sub- 
section (a) of this section, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Secretary of the Army 
shall correlate the results of such study. Thereafter the 
Secretary of the Army shall report such results to Con- 
gress on or before June 1, 1962. The report on such re- 
sults shall contain recommendations with respect to con- 
tinuing the authority to divert water from Lake Michigan 
into the Illinois Waterway in the amount authorized by 
the first section of this Act, or increasing or decreasing 
such amount. 


Mr. Macmillan in Washington 
for Informal Discussions 


White House Statement 
White House press release dated March 6 

The President of the United States has invited 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, to visit Washington for in- 
formal] discussions lasting a few days on the inter- 
national situation. The Prime Minister has 
gladly accepted this invitation. He will be ac- 
companied by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, and will arrive in Washington on March 
19, with a view to the discussions beginning on 
March 20. 


Working Group on Germany 
Reconvenes at Paris 


Press release 162 dated March 6 

The ad hoc Working Group on Germany con- 
sisting of representatives of the United Kingdom, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
the United States will reconvene at Paris on 
March 9, 1959. This meeting will continue the 
normal exchange of views between the four 
powers on current problems of Germany and 
Berlin. 

The United States delegation will be headed by 
Martin J. Hillenbrand, director of the Office of 
German Affairs, and will include Edward T. 
Lampson, Office of German Affairs; Malcolm 
Toon, Office of Eastern European Affairs; and 
Lawrence D. Weiler, Office of the Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Disarmament and 
Atomic Energy. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense on the Working Group delega- 
tion will include Col. Edward M. Harris, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
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national Security Affairs, and Col. Lester L. 
Wheeler of the Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The Working Group delegation is scheduled to 
leave for Paris on March 7. 


President O’Kelly of Ireland 
Visits United States 


The Department of State announced on March 
6 (press release 161) that arrangements have been 
completed for the arrival of Sean T. O’Kelly, 
President of Ireland, who will visit the United 
States at the invitation of President Eisenhower. 

President O’Kelly, accompanied by Mrs. 
O’Kelly and the Minister for External Affairs, 
Frank Aiken, and Mrs. Aiken, will arrive at 
Washington on March 17. They will remain in 
Washington until March 19, when they will begin 
a trip which will include visits to New York, 
N.Y., Providence, R.I., Boston, Mass., Chicago, 
Springfield, and Peoria, Ill., St. Paul, Minn., and 
Philadelphia, Pa. They will leave from New 
York on March 31. 


Discussions With European Nations 
on Shipping Matters 
Press release 150 dated March 3 

At the request of a number of European coun- 
tries, the Department of State has agreed to par- 
ticipate in informal discussions on matters of 
common interest in the shipping field. The talks 
will be held at Washington in the week beginning 
June 8, 1959. 

Officials representing the Governments of Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany are expected to 
participate. 

The object of the discussions will be to explore 
whether the shipping policies of the Western 
European countries and of the United States could 
be brought into closer harmony without impair- 
ing either the legitimate needs of the United 
States in shipping matters or the common eco- 
nomic strength of the West. 

Among the subjects likely to be discussed are 
the registering of vessels under “flags of con- 
venience” and the use of cargo preferences and 
subsidies to favor national flag shipping. 
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The Middle East—An Indefinable Region 


by G. Etzel Pearcy 
The Geographer 


In the current sequence of rapidly paced inter- 
national events the Middle East stands out as 
one of the most critical of all areas. It looms on 
the horizon as a crash zone between conflicting 
ideologies of the free and Communist worlds. In 
print, always capitalized, the name appears re- 
peatedly in metropolitan dailies and in the more 
serious periodicals lining our newsstands. On the 
air the two words “Middle East” have a familiar 
ring, figuring prominently in broadcasts and tele- 
casts that range from news flash to documentary 
roundup. Not a few books utilize “Middle East” 
or “The Middle East” as all or a part of the title. 
Since 1947 the Middle Fast Journal has regularly 
chronicled problems and happenings of the area. 
Yet no standard boundary delimitation exists by 
which a Middle East region can be precisely lo- 
cated geographically. Rather, its position is not 
only shadowy around the edges but entire coun- 
tries or groups of countries are included or ex- 
cluded with surprising facility. The term carries 
different meaning to its various users, or it may 
refer to a part of the world in much the same 
manner that one points a finger at a map. For 
example, when the Suez Canal became a trouble 
spot in the autumn of 1956, flaming headlines pro- 
claimed a crisis in the Middle East. 

Most writers on the subject define the Middle 
East by listing in inventory style those political 
entities making up their concept of the region. 
Before considering individual areal units in such 
lists and scanning their various geographic, polit- 
ical, historic, economic, and cultural implica- 
tions, it becomes necessary to look into some of 
the basic premises of applied regional identifica- 
tion as well as some of the trends which have 
taken place in the use of regional place names. 
It should not be surprising to find that concepts 
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of any geographic region do not remain perma- 
nently fixed but vary from place to place and from 
time to time. They are subject to the same va- 
garies as the humans who write and talk so glibly 
about them. Too, geographical boundaries as laid 
down by the pure scientist in any part of the 
habitable globe are inevitably distorted to accom- 
modate political, economic, and cultural adminis- 
trative needs. 

Regional terms conveniently denote geographi- 
cal areas which may be either smaller or larger 
than the national political unit. Nomenclature 
of regions within the confines of a single country 
seldom causes concern. Here the geographic fac- 
tors responsible for their existence normally de- 
pend upon a physical and/or cultural homogene- 
ity throughout with which the population is fa- 
miliar and which it accepts. For example, 
Americans speak freely of New England, the 
Midwest, and the West Coast without being chal- 
lenged. The French have their Provence, the 
British their Midlands, and in India one well- 
known southern section is known as the Malabar 
Coast. Such regions may or may not be bounded 
by sharp lines, but in any event no great con- 
fusion results from the use of these regional names. 

When regional terms apply to areas extending 
across international boundaries, less known fac- 
tors come into play and cloud the issue. In some 
instances the territory involved may be conti- 
nental in proportion, such as Latin America and 
Australasia. Many multistate regions entail as- 
pects carrying control of the nomenclature be- 
yond the influence of a single country, thus pre- 
cluding a clear-cut delineation. As an example, 
Caribbean America is an accepted regional term, 
but geographers disagree as to whether or not it 
includes the South American states of Venezuela 
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and Colombia along with the West Indies, Mex- 
ico, and Central America. Again, Southeast 
Asia is an oft-used term which varies in its con- 
text. Should it include Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines or be restricted to the mainland of the 
Asian Continent ? 


A Near, a Middle, and a Far East 

The concept of a Middle East evolved from 
“Near East” and “Far East,” which in turn came 
about from the single idea of “east” as opposed 
to “west.” Actually, the East was named from 
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the West, never having enjoyed the advantage of 
a name that sprang from the region itself. Long 
ago, before the time of Marco Polo, Europeans 
considered as East all lands beyond the eastern 


portals of their own known world. The Gates 
of Belgrade, the eastern approaches to Vienna, 
Constantinople of the Byzantine Empire, and the 
Isthmus of Suez were only a few of the ever- 
changing points of contact between two contrast- 
ing worlds. 

Not without logic, those parts of the East closest 
to home base were termed as the Near East; those 
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parts farthest away, as the Far East. However, 
a Near East adjacent to the European realm and 
a Far East associated with the distant Orient 
left a vast expanse of territory between them. 
Thus, reference to a “Middle East” could easily 
have applied to the southern periphery of much 
of the great Asia land mass. The British could 
have used the term for identifying their sphere 
of influence along the northern shores of the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal as India was 
drawn into the Empire. However, one encoun- 
ters very little documentation on a region specifi- 
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cally called the Middle East until the 19th cen- 
tury, and it was only shortly before and during 
World War I that it came into prominence. The 
British sponsored the term to designate the area 
of their interests in the general vicinity of the 
Persian Gulf, especially occasioned by their in- 
volvement in the Arab states. Evidently no at- 
tempt was made to displace the term “Near East,” 
which then carried westward into southeastern 
Europe more than it does at present. 

As late as the eve of World War II this triple 
concept of a Near, Middle, and Far East held 
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without serious overlap or conflict. Americans 
commonly associated the Near East with those 
areas which had formerly made up the Ottoman 
Empire, extending westward into the Balkans as 
had the influence of the Turks. Certainly any 
identification of a Middle East by Americans in 
prewar days—though the term and its British 
connotation had gained recognition—was not a 
vital issue. The terms “Levant” and “Asia 
Minor” supplemented Near East in referring to 
lands now encompassed in most accepted versions 
of the Middle East. 

Early in World War II the British established 
military headquarters in Egypt for carrying out 
their operations from Greece and the Mediter- 
ranean coasts of Africa and Asia eastward 
through Iraq. Included were the army, navy, 
and air force components of the Middle East 
Command, as well as the Middle East Supply 
Center The exigencies of war, especially the 
loss or acquisition of territory, obviously brought 
about shifts in the area over which British forces 
could or needed to operate. India and Burma, 
with their own commands, were not included in 
the British wartime designation of its Middle 
East military organizations. 

American forces, working closely with the Brit- 
ish in the Middle East military area, quite nat- 
urally made use of the same terminology. As a 
place name, it was dispersed to all parts of the 
world in press releases giving reports on the prog- 
ress of the war. In the postwar period there has 
been a strong tendency to retain the wartime con- 
cept of the Middle East, but unfortunately not 
to a total exclusion of the traditional prewar 
Near East, or even a more vague Middle East 
as filling the gap between a Near East and a 
Far East.?, The Middle East of 1959, then, rough- 
ly conforms to one of three patterns, each one of 
which in turn is contingent upon its own series 
of indefinite criteria: 

1. As more or less synonymous with the Near 
East earlier used in the United States. 

2. As developed in British military circles, 
roughly corresponding to a traditional Near East 
plus an extension eastward to lands associated 
with the Persian Gulf and its hinterland. (Prob- 
ably the most widely accepted.) 

3. As territory between the Near East and Far 
East, adhering to a geographical position best de- 
scribed as South Asia. 
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Coupled with this confusing situation in termi- 
nology is the fact that the area around and be- 
yond the eastern Mediterranean has come rapidly 
to the fore since the war as one in which the 
United States has vital interests. There is much 
need to write and talk of its problems and to 
understand its people. 


Various Concepts of Middle East 


Any given allocation of geographic area to 
define the Middle East may be accomplished in 
various ways. ‘The most convenient method con- 
sists of straight enumeration of the political units 
making up the region: United Arab Republic, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, Saudi Arabia, etc. A 
somewhat similar but less exacting method de- 
pends upon blocking off well-known or easily rec- 
ognized areas in order to build up an overall re- 
gion: Arabian Peninsula, Eastern Mediterranean 
countries (or Levant), Northeast Africa, Asia Mi- 
nor, etc. In a method somewhat more intriguing 
to the geographer, the limits may be identified by 
directional reference to physical features of the 
earth’s surface. Thus, the Middle East could con- 
ceivably be described as lying south of the Cau- 
casus, west of the Khyber Pass, east of the 
Straits—Bosporus and Dardanelles—and the 
Libyan Desert, and north of the confluence of 
the Blue with the White Nile. Admittedly, such 
a method of regional description is far from spe- 
cific, but it does offer the possibility of setting 
limits other than those of international bound- 
aries. For example, the northern Sudan has more 
of the characteristics which would be typical of 


1The Middle East Supply Center in its later official 
publications listed 27 specific political entities falling 
within its area of responsibilities: Cyrenaica, Malta, 
Tripolitania, Cyprus, Egypt, Lebanon, Palestine, Syria, 
Transjordan, Aden Colony, Aden Protectorate, Iraq, Per- 
sia, Bahrein, Kuwait, Muscat, Oman, Qatar, Trucial 
Oman, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, British Somaliland, Eri- 
trea, Ethiopia, ex-Italian Somaliland, French Somaliland, 
and the Sudan. 

* As late as 1952 the National Geographic Society is- 
sued a press release including a map identifying the 
Near East as comprising Turkey, Cyprus, Syria, Lebanon, 
Israel, Jordan, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, and the countries of 
the Arabian Peninsula; the Middle East as India, Pak- 
istan, Afghanistan, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, and Ceylon; 
and the Far East as China, Mongolian Republic, Korea, 
Japan, the Philippines, Indochina, Thailand (Siam), 
Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia. Acceptance of this ver- 
sion of the “Easts” has proved to be extremely limited. 
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a Middle Eastern country than does the southern 
Sudan and could thus be incorporated separately 
by this flexible manner of delineation. 

The Department of State does not employ the 
term “Middle East” in its regional organization 
of bureaus. Rather, “Near East” is utilized.® 
However, apart from the designation of areas of 
regional administration, Department officers have 


* The Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
(NEA) includes two offices associated with the Near East 
part of its name: Office of Greek, Turkish and Iranian 
Affairs (GTI) and Office of Near Eastern Affairs (NE). 
From an interpretation of this regional organizational 
structure it can be concluded that the term “Near East” 
in this case encompasses the following political units: 
Greece, Turkey, Crete, Cyprus, Sudan, United Arab Re- 
public, Lebanon, Israel, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
Kuwait, Bahrein, Qatar, Trucial Oman, Muscat and 
Oman, Aden (including the Protectorate), Iraq, and Iran. 
This area as a whole is not unlike most modern-day ver- 
sions of the Middle East. 
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occasion to recognize a Middle East as pertinent 
to international relations. In so doing, the fol- 
lowing political units are taken into account: 
United Arab Republic, Lebanon, Israel, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia and all other areas on the Arabian 
Peninsula, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, West Pak- 
istan, Ethiopia, Sudan, Turkey, and Greece. 
Upon occasion Libya has also been included be- 
cause of its close relationship to the Arab states 
to the east. 

At its maximum the Middle East is said to ex- 
tend from Morocco on the Atlantic to East Paki- 
stan on the Bay of Bengal. Northward, it rarely, 
if ever, is mentioned as penetrating the territory 
of the Soviet Union. Southward, except in 
Africa, a series of water bodies provide a sharp 
geographic limit—the Indian Ocean and its em- 
bayments. With the exception of a small segment 
of Turkey the European Continent does not figure 
prominently in any assembly of definitions outlin- 
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ing the Middle East. Nevertheless, Greece and 
even Bulgaria may in some cases be included by 
virtue of their lingering role as units of the Near 
East.* Including questionable areas, as illus- 
trated in the map on pages 408-409, the Middle 
East covers a distance of 6,250 miles from east to 
west and 2,900 miles from north to south—impres- 
sive dimensions indeed ! 

Conversely, it is also possible to recognize a 
Middle East of a much more restricted perimeter, 
comprising political units which few would omit 
in defining the region. This map also illustrates 
this minimum version of a Middle East. 

The large expanses of territory included in a 
maximum but omitted from a minimum Middle 
East, then, make up the area of controversy in 
formulating a regional definition. North Africa, 
much of northeastern Africa, South Asia, and a 
small section of southeastern Europe all pose 
problems by having some, but not all, of the char- 
acteristics which might fit them into a nicely 
packaged Middle East. These characteristics are 
difficult to isolate, for they necessarily merge one 
into the other in accounting for a cultural pattern 
existing on a given landscape. On the one hand 


they give to any region a distinct imprint, and on 


the other they mark it as being different from 
all other regions. 

Seven factors may be selected as leading cri- 
teria in evaluating various concepts of an area 
which might qualify as being “Middle Eastern.” 
Of these, two are physical in nature (triconti- 
nental location, physical landscape), two are both 
physical and economic (transit zone, petroleum 
resources), and three are cultural (the Arab area, 
religion, language). A brief analysis of each fac- 
tor, while not purporting to draw clean-cut lines 
of delineation, may possibly throw some light on 
the basic structure of a Middle East as it is cur- 
rently fitted into the world pattern of politico- 


geographic blocs. 


‘The Balkan Peninsula was once commonly considered 
as a part of the Near Hast because of its association with 
the Ottoman Empire. But since World War I the Bal- 
kan countries have come to be more integrated in Euro- 
pean affairs and hence ties with areas to the southeast 
have become severed. Nevertheless, past associations 
die slowly so that the southern part of the peninsula may 
yet be linked to the Middle East by those considering this 
region as being coextensive with the Near Hast. 
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Tricontinental Location 


The Middle East is focused on a tricontinental 
node reflecting the coastal configurations of 
Africa, Europe, and Asia where they most nearly 
converge.’ Not only the Mediterranean Sea but 
the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and tributary water 
bodies provide easy ingress deep into a land mass 
of gigantic proportions. Even the Black Sea, ap- 
proached by sea only through the Straits, adds to 
the nautical pattern of the area. 

Significantly, the juxtaposition of penetrating 
water areas separated by land bridges creates a 
geographical situation not found in like degree 
elsewhere in the world. The Suez Canal extends 
for only 104 miles in connecting the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea; Asia Minor separates the 
Mediterranean from the Black Sea by 280 
miles; and the Arabian Peninsula is pinched at 
its narrowest point by a land distance of 630 
miles. As a result strategic sea routes and re- 
stricted land passages make it difficult to dis- 
sociate this land-water ratio from any concept 
of the Middle East. 

The heart of the Middle East, as generally ac- 
cepted (see map on page 411), centers upon two 
land bridges: (1) that traversed by the Suez Canal 
and (2) that joining the Arabian Peninsula to the 
rest of the Asia mainland. Most news on the Mid- 
dle East relates to events that transpire in the 
vicinity of these two isthmuses, seldom more than a 
few hundred miles from the periphery of the Medi- 
terranean and Red Seas and the Persian Gulf. 
Cairo, Beirut, Abadan, Baghdad, Jerusalem, and 
Amman all qualify as potential if not actual news 
centers. They lie squarely in the tricontinental 
nodal area. Tehran to the northeast, Istanbul to 
the northwest, and even the Yemen, Aden Colony, 
and Muscat and Oman, relatively far to the 
southeast in the outermost reaches of the Arabian 
Peninsula, still may fall into the category. But 
as one recedes from the critical core of the Middle 
East so wanes direct association with it. Points 
far removed from the influence of the core and 


* Some scholars recognize Europe and Asia as the single 
continent of Eurasia; some even consider Europe, Asia, 
and Africa to be one huge continent. Such points of view 
do not invalidate the basic premise of a tricontinental lo- 
eation since the configuration of the land mass involved 
is the same whether the Old World is identified as one, 
two, or three individual continents. 
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its centripetal forces, as Casablanca, Madras, and 
Addis Ababa, may conceivably face the same 
problems as do Suez and Damascus, but they 
also lie in or adjacent to other regions with strong 
characteristics alien to those of the Middle East. 


Physical Landscape 

The landscape most typical of the Middle East 
is inhospitable to human endeavor. Great expanses 
of desert, barren plateau, and rugged terrain at 
best support limited numbers of nomads and 
tribesmen who must ever be on the move to find 
a livelihood. No more than 5 percent of the area 
can presently be cultivated in the average Middle 
Eastern country. In contrast a few favored areas 
provide sustenance for moderate or even dense 
settlement. The latter are normally occasioned 
by the presence of sufficient water to permit in- 
tensive agricultural production, as the result of 
either plentiful rainfall or a source of irrigation 
water. A classic example of crowding is that 
of the some 23 million people dependent upon the 
rich lands bordering the Nile in the Egyptian 
region of the United Arab Republic. The Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers in Iraq, the coastal strip 
of the eastern Mediterranean, especially in Israel 
and Lebanon, and the lowlands of western Turkey 
are likewise productive on a large scale. Settle- 
ments ranging from great cities to villages take 
advantage of every river valley or desert spring to 
accentuate further the concentration of popula- 
tion. In total the Middle East counts its people 
by the tens of millions. 

Spottiness of development extends not only 
throughout but far beyond the central core of 
the Middle East. The same characteristics of 
desert wastes flecked with islands of fertility 
continue westward along the entire southern shore 
of the Mediterranean and southward into the 
Sahara Desert. Eastward it continues as far as 
the monsoon lands of southern Asia. Northwest- 
ward toward Europe the nature of the landscape 
changes markedly at the Straits to that of a 
humid, temperate land so that no part of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula can be classified as Middle Eastern 
on the basis of physical traits alone. Southward 
along the eastern margin of Africa the transition 
from a desert landscape to the settlement pattern 
of the East African highlands defies physical 
delimitation. 
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In short, relief and climate and the harsh hu- 
man regime they impose may characterize the 
Middle East, but they fail to determine any re- 
gional limits other than those of broad transition. 


Transit Zone 

For ages men have been traversing the Middle 
East in transit between lands of Western and 
Eastern cultures. Because of the strategic geo- 
graphical position of the Middle East in relation 
to the land masses of Europe, Asia, and, to a 
lesser extent, Africa, transportation routes have 
since earliest times been channeled over the re- 
stricted land and water areas making up the re- 
gion. Asia Minor served as a land bridge into 
Central Asia and toward the little-known Orient. 
Before the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
British ships maintained continuous schedules 
through the Mediterranean and Red Seas by an 
overland connection between the Nile Delta and 
Suez. Later a maritime shipping line second 
only to one which crossed the North Atlantic went 
through the Middle East en route from ports of 
Western Europe to those of India, the Far East, 
and Australasia. By the 1930’s air travel had 
blazed another trail along the same west-east high- 
road. Cairo and Beirut are now firmly estab- 
lished as intercontinental trunkline air terminals 
where dozens of flights converge daily to and from 
points throughout Europe, Asia, and Africa. The 
grandiose rail projects heralded as Cairo-to-Cape- 
town and Berlin-to-Baghdad both penetrated the 
heart of the Middle East. Although they have 
dwindled to naught, their objectives are now ac- 
complished, and very effectively, by air routes. 

As a transit zone the Middle East could not fail 
to benefit from the travel passing by its doorstep. 
Way stations that developed as routes were pushed 
through the region gradually became important 
terminals in their own right. It is to these flour- 
ishing travel centers that the Middle East owes 
much of its present-day identity. Cities having 
commercial as well as purely transit significance 
comprise an impressive list, whether there by vir- 
tue of water, land, or air travel. Aden, Aleppo, 
Alexandria, Dhahran, Lydda, Sharjah, and 
Uskiidar are but a few of the names documenting 
the history of transportation through the Middle 
East. Khartoum, Benghazi, Mogadiscio, Kanda- 
har, and Thessaloniki, too, have similar connota- 
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tions but are marginal to the main battery of routes 
through the Mediterranean and skirting the 
southern periphery of Asia. 


Petroleum Resources 

The oil industry in all of its aspects, except 
ultimate consumption, plays a direct role in unifi- 
cation of the Middle East as a region. Many 
parts of the world produce, refine, transport, and 
carry on high negotiations in petroleum but not to 
the spectacular degree found in this area. Here 
oil reserves, which seem to increase sharply with 
each new advance in geological exploration, are 
believed to amount to well over one-half of the 
world total. Production, too, is jumping ahead 
so that since 1950 the Middle East countries have 
comprised the world’s leading export area. The 
following brief tabulation compares their actual 
production in 1957 with that of other selected 


major areas of exploitation : 


Millions of 
Area barrels 


United States 
Middle East’ 
Venezuela 


Such staggering statistics necessarily have a 
powerful impact upon the area to which they are 
attributable. Absence of other resources in quan- 
tity logically brings to the fore the effect of these 
newly found riches upon the population and raises 
problems common to all who may profit from 
them. 

Pipelines and refineries as well as areas of con- 
cession greatly supplement exploitation in the oil- 
fields themselves and spread the industry over 
a relatively wide segment of the Middle Fast. 
Whereas the head of the Persian Gulf comprises 
the center of production, pipelines across the 
desert to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
and refineries at strategic port cities as well as 
in the vicinity of producing areas give appreci- 
able linear dimensions to activities either directly 
or indirectly involving petroleum. Secondary 
producing fields in southern Turkey and along 


*Nearly 98 percent of the area’s reserves are concep- 
trated in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iran, and Iraq. 

™ Made up of the following political units, listed in order 
of importance: Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Qatar, 
Kuwait-Saudi Arabia Neutral Zone, United Arab Re- 
public (Egypt), Bahrein, Turkey, Israel. 
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the Gulf of Suez, plus exciting prospects for new 
reserves, push the oil business outward to form 
an even greater perimeter. On the other hand, it 
is doubtful whether the new oil discoveries now 
being made in the Algerian desert are from a 
regional viewpoint tied in with the industry east 
of the Nile. 


The Arab Area 


It is less difficult to draw a line around the Arab 
lands than around any other region which can 
justly be called the Middle East. In light of a 
distinctive culture and long heritage the areas in 
which the Arab people dwell or over which they 
roam may easily be recognized. To the east they 
reach the Zagros mountain range dividing Iraq 
from Iran; to the north another mountain range, 
the Taurus in southern Turkey, marks their maxi- 
mum extent; to the west their numbers sweep 
through to the Atlantic Ocean off the coast of 
Morocco; and to the south the Indian Ocean and 
inhospitable stretches of jungle and desert in 
Africa provide physical boundaries beyond which 
they never became established. Within these 
broad confines may be cited four nodes, or con- 
centrations, of Arab population: (1) the Arabian 
Peninsula, known historically as the “cradle of 
the Arab people,” (2) the Fertile Crescent rim- 
ming the northern reaches of the Syrian Desert,* 
(3) the countries of the middle and lower Nile, 
and (4) the “western lands” stretching along the 
northern coast of Africa from Libya to Morocco. 
South of Turkey and west of Iran these Arab 
lands conform to a surprising degree with a 
broad concept of the Middle East. 

Arab unity, vigorously developed since the 
early 20th century, continues to exert itself by 
supranational political expressions such as pan- 
Arab congresses, the Arab League, and any of 
the many grouping of Arab states which continu- 
ally come to the fore in the drive for world rec- 
ognition. Although various factors, including a 
strong sense of nationalism, have so far prevented 
any overall confederation of all Arab lands into 
a closely knit unit, evidence remains strong of 
common problems and concerted efforts to resolve 
them. But tensions in and among Arab groups, 


®*The Fertile Crescent centers on the Tigris and 
Euphrates river valleys in Iraq and the Orontes River 


in Syria. It was the site of great civilizations of the 
ancient world, including the Babylonian and Assyrian. 
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as well as their external relations, create world 
news which cannot be confined within any specific 
perimeter. 


The heart of the Middle East is the birthplace 
for three world religions: Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam.® The latter, however, overwhelmingly 
prevails among the peoples of the area. In addi- 
tion the Muslim faith serves as spiritual guidance 
for other, more remote, millions. Not only 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, and India, in the gray 
area of Middle East definitions, but East Africa, 
West Africa, Indonesia, the Philippines, British 
Borneo, Yugoslavia, Albania, and parts of the 
Soviet Union and China have Muslims in wide- 
spread segments or as significant minorities. Fol- 
lowers of the Christian and Jewish religions still 
regard the lands of the eastern Mediterranean as 
the spiritual source of their faith and continue to 
support religious islands within the Muslim bloc. 
The religion providing the fountainhead of 
strength for the unity of the Arab people also 
appeals to and strongly influences peoples of the 
non-Arab world. Within this category fall the 
populations of Iran and Turkey, which have been 
drawn into a Middle Eastern pattern even though 
they have no Arab heritage or language. 

Much of the unifying strength attributable to 
the Muslim faith results from the social, cultural, 
political, and legal systems which have developed 
around Islam. Such all-encompassing societies 
are typical of Islam and hence of the Middle East. 
The rules are the same for most facets of human 
behavior; so much that is true for one Arab land 
will tend to be found in another. In this respect 
it should be understood that the Middle East may 
show more uniform characteristics than other 
world regions, such as Western Europe, where 
fewer aspects serve to weld the area into a unit. 


Language 
The Arabic language is symbolic of the Middle 


East. Together with religion it is the expression | 


of great cultural advances attributable to the gen- 
erations who have peopled this region. At first 
localized within the Arabian Peninsula, it spread 
over wide areas with the rise of Islam, especially 
during the dramatic expansion of the seventh 
and eighth centuries. The richness of Arabic 
literature testifies to the development of the lan- 
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guage as a vehicle for philosophical and scientific 
thought in the Middle Ages. Today the written 
language serves as the lingua franca of the entire 
Arab world. It is a force that counteracts the 
divisive effects of the multiplicity of separate 
dialects that characterizes the spoken language of 
the area. 

At present an estimated 60 million people live 
in countries where Arabic prevails, forming a 
language axis which crosses northern Africa and 
extends to Iran, encompassing Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Malta, Libya, the United Arab Republic, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, parts of Israel and Iran, 
and all political entities in the Arabian Peninsula. 
In addition Arabic predominates throughout 
much of the east coast of Africa as far south as 
Zanzibar. The languages of Iran, Turkey, Af- 
ghanistan, and West Pakistan reflect a strong 
Arabic influence, as in the use of Arabic script 
for Persian, Pushtu, and Urdu and the presence 
of a high percentage of Arabic loan words in 
Persian and Turkish. 

Despite the political inroads made into Arab- 
speaking lands by outsiders speaking strange 
tongues, the basic language has remained stead- 
fast. English, French, and Italian have in places 
been introduced but without displacing the local 
language. Berber in northern Africa; Nubian in 
Egypt and the Sudan; Hebrew in Israel; Kurdish 
in Turkey, Syria, Iran, and Iraq; Armenian in 
Turkey and Syria; and Turkish in minority settle- 
ments remaining from Ottoman days are repre- 
sentative of the more important linguistic islands 
limited to specific groups. 


Résumé 

Without question the region known as the 
Middle East is one of world importance, regard- 
less of the geographic nomenclature applied to 
it. Some name must be given to the land of 
the Suez Canal and its commercial lifelines; of 
the strategic Dardanelles and Bosporus water- 


*Islam is the commonly accepted noun used to express 
the Muslim (Moslem, Muslem) faith, though the word 
Mohammedanism (Muslimism) is synonymous to it. 
Islam is normally used also to denote the entire religious 
system, embodying not only the faith itself but the asso- 
ciated civilization. 

” Another quarter of a billion people look upon Arabic 
as a sacred language as they turn to Mecca for spiritual 


inspiration. 
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ways; of the rich oilfields rimming the shores of 
the Persian Gulf and the pipelines traversing the 
Syrian Desert; of the great religious centers of 
Jerusalem, Mecca, and Medina; of the heritage of 
ancient civilizations which flourished in the 
Tigris-Euphrates and Nile valleys; and of the 
spirit of independence and self-expression surging 
throughout the area. Whether it is called Middle 
East, Near East, or some other name is not of 
the greatest moment. But “Middle East” as a re- 
gional term has outdistanced others through the 
war and postwar years, which signifies that we 
will probably have to live with it for some time 
to come. 

Apparently no one authority or school of 
thought has the power to materially alter the 
trend in naming so potent a part of the globe. 
That we cannot at the moment give a clear-cut 
definition to the Middle East is both evident 
and unfortunate. All definitions admit of the 
existence of such a region, most of them includ- 
ing a basic nucleus such as shown in the unshaded 
area of the map on pages 408-409. Beyond that, 
however, one cannot apply rules nor look to 
precedents. The most optimistic view which can 
be taken is that in future years the concept of a 
Middle East will become stabilized to the extent 
that a line can be drawn around it without raising 
side issues in terminology that cloud the real issue 
at hand. 


United States and India 
Sign Barter Agreement 


Press release 148 dated March 3 

The Department of State announced on March 
3 the signing on that day of a barter agreement 
with the Government of India. The agreement 
provides for the barter under section 303 of title 
III of the Agricultural Trade Development As- 
sistance Act (P.L. 480) of 450,000 tons or more of 
U.S. surplus food grains for manganese, ferro- 
manganese, and such other materials as may be 
agreed upon. The total estimated CCC export 
value of the U.S. agricultural commodities is ap- 
proximately $31,500,000. 

Donald D. Kennedy, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic and Regional Affairs, Bureau 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, signed 
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for the United States and S. G. Ramachandran, 
First Secretary (Commercial) of the Embassy of 
India at Washington, signed for his Government. 


U.S. Signs Agreements of Cooperation 
With Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan 


Following is a Department statement on the 
signing at Ankara, Turkey, on March 5 of iden- 
tical bilateral executive agreements with Turkey, 
Iran, and Pakistan, together with the text of the 
agreement with Turkey. Fletcher Warren, U.S. 
Ambassador to Turkey, signed all three agree- 
ments on behalf of the U.S. Government. Fatin 
Rustu Zorlu, Foreign Minister of Turkey, Sayid 
M. Hassan, Pakistani Ambassador to Turkey, and 
Gen. Hassan Arfa, Iranian Ambassador to Tur- 
hey, signed for their respective countries. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


Press release 157 dated March 5 

The United States signed on March 5 at Ankara 
with the Governments of Turkey, Iran, and Pak- 
istan bilateral Agreements of Cooperation. These 
agreements have been developed pursuant to the 
declaration signed on July 28, 1958, by the Gov- 
ernments participating in the Baghdad Pact Min- 
isterial Council session at London.’ The final 
paragraph of that declaration stated : 


Article I of the Pact of Mutual Co-operation signed at 
Baghdad on February 24, 1955 provides that the parties 
will co-operate for their security and defence and that 
such measures as they agree to take to give effect to this 
co-operation may form the subject of special agreements. 
Similarly, the United States, in the interest of world 
peace, and pursuant to existing Congressional authorisa- 
tion, agrees to co-operate with the nations making this 
Declaration for their security and defence, and will 
promptly enter into agreements designed to give effect to 
this co-operation. 


The agreements with Turkey, Iran, and Paki- 
stan are fully consistent with existing congres- 
sional authorization, notably the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, and the joint resolution 
of March 9, 1957, to promote peace and stability 


For texts of the declaration and a final communique, 
see BULLETIN of Aug. 18, 1958, p. 272. 
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in the Middle East,’ and reflect previously com- 
municated policies of the United States with re- 
spect to aid to countries desiring to strengthen 
themselves. They were, therefore, negotiated as 
executive agreements. 

The agreements, the texts of which are being 
released for publication, will be registered with 
the United Nations. 

The agreements supplement, but do not replace, 
the existing bilateral agreements which the United 
States has concluded with the three governments. 
There, have been concluded in the past, for ex- 
ample, agreements between the United States and 
Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan which provide the 
basis for technical and economic assistance to 
these countries and for the extension of military 
aid to them under the mutual security program. 

The conclusion of the agreements reflects the im- 
portance which the United States attaches to the 
collective efforts of Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan 
to develop their economies and maintain their 
independence. The United States has on various 
occasions made it clear that it would view with 
the utmost gravity any threat to the territorial 
integrity or political independence of these 
nations. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT WITH TURKEY ‘ 


Press release 158 dated March 5 


AGREEMENT OF CooPERATION BETWEEN THE Gov- 
ERNMENT OF THE UNITED SraTes OF AMERICA 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF TURKEY 
The Government of the United States of Amer- 

ica and the Government of Turkey. 

Desiring to implement the Declaration in which 
they associated themselves at London on July 28, 
1958; 

Considering that under Article I of the Pact 
of Mutual Cooperation signed at Baghdad on 
February 24, 1955, the parties signatory thereto 
agree to cooperate for their security and defense, 
and that, similarly, as stated in the above-men- 
tioned Declaration, the Government of the United 
States of America, in the interest of world peace, 
agreed to cooperate with the Governments making 
that Declaration for their security and defense; 


* Tbid., Mar. 25, 1957, p. 481. 
*The agreements are identical except for the name of 
the country concerned in each agreement. 
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Recalling that, in the above-mentioned Dec- 
laration, the members of the Pact of Mutual Co- 
operation making that Declaration affirmed their 
determination to maintain their collective security 
and to resist aggression, direct or indirect; 

Considering further that the Government of 
the United States of America is associated with 
the work of the major committees of the Pact 
of Mutual Cooperation signed at Baghdad on 
February 24, 1955; 

Desiring to strengthen peace in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations; 

Affirming their right to cooperate for their 
security and defense in accordance with Article 
51 of the Charter of the United Nations; 

Considering that the Government of the United 
States of America regards as vital to its national 
interest and to world peace the preservation of 
the independence and integrity of Turkey; 

Recognizing the authorization to furnish ap- 
propriate assistance granted to the President of 
the United States of America by the Congress of 
the United States of America in the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, and in the Joint 
Resolution to Promote Peace and Stability in the 
Middle East; and 

Considering that similar agreements are being 
entered into by the Government of the United 
States of America and the Governments of Iran 
and Pakistan, respectively, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


The Government of Turkey is determined to 
resist aggression. In case of aggression against 
Turkey, the Government of the United States of 
America, in accordance with the Constitution of 
the United States of America, will take such ap- 
propriate action, including the use of armed 
forces, as may be mutually agreed upon and as 
is envisaged in the Joint Resolution to Promote 
Peace and Stability in the Middle East, in order 
to assist the Government of Turkey at its request. 


Article II 


The Government of the United States of 
America, in accordance with the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, and related laws of the 
United States of America, and with applicable 
agreements heretofore or hereafter entered into 
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between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Turkey, reaf- 
firms that it will continue to furnish the Govern- 
ment of Turkey such military and economic 
assistance as may be mutually agreed upon be- 
tween the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Turkey, in order 
to assist the Government of Turkey in the pres- 
ervation of its national independence and integ- 
rity and in the effective promotion of its economic 
development. 

Article III 


The Government of Turkey undertakes to 
utilize such military and economic assistance as 
may be provided by the Government of the United 
States of America in a manner consonant with 
the aims and purposes set forth by the Govern- 
ments associated in the Declaration signed at 
London on July 28, 1958, and for the purpose of 
effectively promoting the economic development 
of Turkey and of preserving its national inde- 
pendence and integrity. 


Article IV 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Turkey will co- 
operate with the other Governments associated in 
the Declaration signed at London on July 28, 
1958, in order to prepare and participate in such 
defensive arrangements as may be mutually 
agreed to be desirable, subject to the other appli- 
cable provisions of this Agreement. 


Article V 
The provisions of the present Agreement do not 
affect the cooperation between the two Govern- 


ments as envisaged in other international 
agreements or arrangements. 


Article VI 


This Agreement shall enter into force upon the 
date of its signature and shall continue in force 
until one year after the receipt by either Govern- 
ment of written notice of the intention of the 
other Government to terminate the Agreement. 

Done in duplicate at Ankara, this fifth day of 
March, 1959. 


For the Government For the Government 
of the United States of the Republic 
of America: of Turkey: 


Fattn Rustu Zoruvu 


FLercHer WARREN 
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International Business Machines’ 
Construction Plans in West Berlin 


Prese release 165 dated March 7 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State released on March 7 
the texts of an exchange of letters between Arthur 
K. Watson, president of the IBM World Trade 
Corp., and Under Secretary Dillon concerning 
IBM plans to construct a major headquarters 
building in West Berlin. 

In his letter Mr. Watson stated: “We have 
undertaken this project, first, because we believe 
it is good business; and next, because we believe 
that a demonstration, at this time, of confidence 
in the future of West Berlin will encourage others 
to take heart in that city.” The announcement of 
the construction plans was made initially at the 
time of Mayor Willy Brandt’s visit to New York 
City on February 11. 

The announcement stated that the structure will 
surround a circle containing a large rectangular 
pool landscaped with lawn and trees. The final 
design of the IBM building will be determined by 
a contest now being held among leading West 
German architects. The building will be nine 
stories high and will have underground garage 
facilities. Construction is scheduled to start in 
early summer. This building will be located in 
West Berlin’s new commercial center, the Ernst 
Reuter Platz. 

In replying, Under Secretary Dillon welcomed 
the announcement and noted: “We are confident 
that the structure which you plan will be another 
symbol of faith and cooperation in the momentous 
struggle in the maintenance of our position and of 
the principles to which we are dedicated.” 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS 


Mr. Watson to Under Secretary Dillon 

Fersrvuary 11, 1959 
The Honorable ©. Dovucias DILLON 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 


Twenty-first Street and Virginia Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Me. Ditton: This afternoon, IBM announced plans 
for the construction of a major headquarters building on 
Ernst Reuter Platz in the heart of West Berlin. We have 
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undertaken this project, first, because we believe it is 
good business; and next, because we believe that a dem- 
onstration, at this time, of confidence in the future of 
West Berlin will encourage others to take heart in that 
city. 

IBM is pleased to have had the opportunity to make 
this investment in the economic security of West Berlin. 
We would hope that the United States Government finds 
it a useful token of support for its position there. 

That you might know, at first hand, what we have 
planned for West Berlin, I am attaching a copy of the 
announcement given newspapers here today. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR K. WATSON 


Under Secretary Dillon to Mr. Watson 


Fesrvuary 20, 1959 

Dear Mr. Watson: Your letter of February 11 with its 
announcement of the construction of a major building 
in Ernst Reuter Platz in West Berlin was most welcome. 
You and your associates in planning this action and 
making this decision are following a course which you 
know parallels closely that of our foreign policy. We 
believe that the show of strength in our support of the 
city and our evidence of appreciation of the steadfastness 
of the residents of West Berlin make a substantial con- 
tribution to the strength of the free world. 

We are delighted that you were able during Mayor 
Brandt’s visit to give him this assurance of support from 
leading representatives of American business. 

The continued growth and economic capacity of the 
Federal Republic and of West Berlin is an expression 
of the vitality of our system. We are confident that the 
structure which you plan will be another symbol of faith 
and cooperation in the momentous struggle in the mainte- 
nance of our position and of the principles to which we 
are dedicated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Under Secretary for Economic Affaire 
DovuGias DILLON 


Mr. ArTHur K. WATSON, 
President, IBM World Trade Corporation, 
821 United Nations Plaza, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Development Loans 
Guatemala 


The Development Loan Fund was authorized 
on March 2 to make a $400,000 loan to Productos 
de Kenaf, S.A., of Guatemala to finance part of 
the foreign exchange costs of machinery for a 
kenaf (a soft bast fiber similar to jute) bag man- 
ufacturing factory. (For details, see Department 
of State press release 147 dated March 2.) 


March 23, 1959 


Thailand 


The United States and the Metropolitan Elec- 
tric Authority of Bangkok, Thailand, signed on 
March 6 in Thailand a loan agreement whereby 
the Development Loan Fund will lend up to $20 
million to help finance the establishment of a 
250,000-kilowatt electric power distribution sys- 
tem in the Bangkok-Thonburi area. (For details, 
see Department of State press release 163 dated 
March 6.) 


Emergency Grant of Grain 
Made to Ethiopia 


Press release 159 dated March 6 

Ten thousand tons of surplus U.S. grain will 
be furnished to Ethiopia under an agreement 
signed at Washington on March 6. 

The emergency assistance grant of 5,000 tons of 
wheat and 5,000 tons of sorghum will be used by 
Ethiopia to relieve a threatened food shortage in 
northern Eritrea caused by severe locust infesta- 
tion and drought. 

The International Cooperation Administration 
made the grant under title II of Public Law 480 
(Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act). The grain will be transferred from U.S. 
Government-owned surplus commodity stocks. 

Ambassador Zaude Gabre Heywot signed the 
agreement for the Imperial Ethiopian Govern- 
ment at ICA offices. Ethiopia will distribute the 
grain free to the needy who lost their crops and 
cannot purchase grain for their own consumption. 
Two shipments will be made, the first to depart 
as soon as possible. 


U.S. Wheat for Drought Victims 
Unloaded in Yemen 


Press release 152 dated March 4 

The first two shipments of wheat provided by 
the United States to Yemen for famine relief have 
arrived in Yemeni ports." 

The shipments are part of the 15,000 tons of 
wheat to be furnished by the United States to 
Yemen under terms of Public Law 480, title II. 
This title, administered by the International Co- 
operation Administration, authorizes the U.S. 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 16, 1959, p. 246. 
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Government to furnish emergency assistance in 
meeting famine relief from stocks of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

The first shipment to Yemen arrived on Feb- 
ruary 22 and due to the intensive efforts of local 
authorities was unloaded within 3 days. The 
second shipment arrived February 25 and was 
also expeditiously unloaded. Two more ship- 
ments are scheduled to arrive during the month 
of March. 

The goal of the program is to provide stocks of 
wheat at points along the Yemeni coast to facili- 
tate prompt distribution to people in the famine- 
stricken areas. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliograpy ' 


Economic and Social Council 


Commission on Human Rights: Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 
Future Work of the Sub-Commission. Note by the 
Secretary-General. E/CN.4/Sub.2/195. December 18, 
1958. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Population Commission. Recent Technical Assistance 
Activities in the Field of Population. Memorandum 
submitted by the Secretary-General. B/CN.9/149. 
December 18, 1958. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Inter-Agency Agreements and Agreements Between Agen- 
cies and Other Inter-Governmental Organizations. 
Agreement between the International Labour Organi- 
sation and the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
B/3193. December 19, 1958. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Social Conditions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Note by the Secretary-General. E/3194. December 19, 
1958. 2 pp. mimeo. 

International Collaboration in Respect of Non-Self- 

' Governing Territories in Africa. E/3195. December 
19,1958. 2pp. mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Property Rights 
of Women. Supplementary report by the Secretary- 
General. E/CN.6/208/Add.1. December 19, 1958. 17 
pp. mimeo. 

Population Commission. World Population Situation and 
Prospects. Memorandum submitted by the Secretary- 
General. E/CN.9/147. December 22, 1958. 6 pp. 
mimeo. 

Population Commission. Activities in the Field of Demo- 
graphic and Related Statistics, 1957-1958. Memo- 
randum by the _ Secretary-General. E/CN.9/153. 
December 22, 1958. 34 pp. mimeo. 

Inter-Agency Agreements and Agreements Between Agen- 
cies and Other Inter-Governmental Organizations. 
Proposed Agreement between the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and the World Health Organization. 
E/3200. December 24, 1958. 6 pp. mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 

Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. Done 
at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into force July 
29, 1957. TIAS 3873. 
Ratification deposited: Iraq, March 4, 1959. 


Automotive Traffic 

Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. TIAS 3879. 

Accession deposited: Peru, January 16, 1959. 

Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered 
into force December 15, 1957. TIAS 3943. 

Accession deposited: Peru, January 16, 1959. 


Aviation 


Protocol to amend convention for unification of certain 
rules relating to international carriage by air signed at 
Warsaw October 12, 1929 (49 Stat. 3000). Done at The 
Hague September 28, 1955." 

Signature: Yugoslavia, December 3, 1958. 
Ratification deposited: Rumania, December 3, 1958. 


Weather 
Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 
Accession deposited: Saudi Arabia, February 26, 1959; 
Nicaragua, February 27, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of December 31, 1956, as amended (TIAS 3725, 
8864, 4074, and 4144). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Washington March 2, 1959. Entered into force March 
2, 1959. 


China 


Agreement amending research reactor agreement con- 
cerning civil uses of atomic energy of July 18, 1955 


(TIAS 3307). Signed at Washington December 8, 
1958. 
Entered into force: March 2, 1959. 

India 


Agreement amending the agreement of February 2, 1950, 
as amended (TIAS 2054 and 2881), to finance certain 
educational exchange programs. Effected by exchange 
of notes at New Delhi January 30 and February 6, 
1959. Entered into force February 6, 1959. 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title III of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 458; 7 U.S.C. 1701- 
1709). Signed at Washington March 8, 1959. Entered 
into force March 8, 1959. 


*Not in force. 
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fran 

Agreement of cooperation. Signed at Ankara March 5, 
1959. Entered into force March 5, 1959. 

Pakistan 

Agreement of cooperation. Signed at Ankara March 5, 
1959. Entered into force March 5, 1959. 

Turkey 


Agreement of cooperation. Signed at Ankara March 5, 
1959. Entered into force March 5, 1959. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Designations 


Robert C. Brewster as Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, effective March 2. 


Raising Rank of Consulate at Nassau 
Department mailing notice dated March 2 


On March 1 the American consulate at Nassau, N.P., 
Bahamas, was raised to the rank of consulate general. 
The consular district of the post was not changed. 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Career Opportunities in the Foreign Service. Pub. 6683. 
Department and Foreign Service Series 81. 23 pp. 15¢. 


A pamphlet showing the opportunities existing for young 
men and women to become career officers in the Foreign 
Service of the United States. 


Malaya—A New Independent Nation. Pub. 6714. Far 
Eastern Series 77. 19 pp. 20¢. 


Another issue in the Background series, this pamphlet 
summarizes some basic facts about Malaya concerning 
the land, people, and events leading to its newly won 
independent status, as well as recent U.S. relations with 
that nation. 


The International Educational Exchange Program. Pub. 
6723. International Information and Cultural Series 62. 
22 pp. Limited distribution. 


March 23, 1959 


The 20th semiannual report to Congress summarizing the 
exchange activities carried out during the first half of 
fiscal year 1958. 


The Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic Develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia. Pub. 6737. Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series II, Far East- 
ern 6. 196 pp. 75¢. 


This booklet is the seventh annual report of the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Colombo Plan in which mem- 
ber governments discuss their economic problems and the 
efforts taken to solve them. 


International Traffic in Arms. Pub. 6739. General For- 
eign Policy Series 134. 35 pp. Limited distribution. 


Regulations issued by the Secretary of State in December 
1958 governing registration and licensing under section 
414 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and related laws. 


Point 4 In Brazil. Pub. 6741. 
18 pp. Limited distribution. 


An address delivered by Howard R. Cottam, Director, 
U.S. Operations Mission in Brazil, before the School of 
Economic and Administrative Science of the University 
of Sio Paulo at Sio Paulo, Brazil, on August 29, 1958, 
regarding U.S. technical aid to Brazil. 


Facts About the International Educational Exchange 
Program. Pub. 6745. International Information and 
Cultural Series 638. 11 pp. 10¢. 


A small pamphlet outlining the history, purpose, and ad- 
ministration of the International Educational Exchange 
Program. 


Mutual Security in Action—Afghanistan. Pub. 6752. 
Near and Middle Eastern Series 32. 12 pp. 10¢. 


A Fact Sheet pointing out some general facts about Af- 
ghanistan and the U.S. economic assistance program in 
that country. 


Mutual Security in Action—Tunisia. Pub. 6754. Near 
and Middle Eastern Series 33. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Another in the Fact Sheet series, this pamphlet covers 
some basic facts about the country, government, and 
people of Tunisia, and the nature, objectives, and ac- 
complishments of the U.S. economic assistance program 
in that country. 


The Soviet Note on Berlin: An Analysis. Pub. 6757. 
European and British Commonwealth Series 52. 53 pp. 
25¢. 

A brochure clarifying the background of the Berlin situ- 
ation in answer to Soviet allegations, including a Depart- 
ment statement on the legal aspects of the situation and 
other official documents. 


Inter-American Series 54. 


Principles of Technical Cooperation. Pub. 6759. Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Series 48. 8 pp. Limited distribution. 


An address by D. A. FitzGerald, Deputy Director for 
Operations, International Cooperation Administration, 
made before the Eighth Conference on Agricultural Serv- 


‘ices to Foreign Areas at Washington, D.C., on October 22, 


1958. 

Working With People—Examples of U.S. Technical As- 
sistance. Pub. 6760. Economic Cooperation Series 49. 
17 pp. 15¢. 

This booklet describes briefly how a number of technical 
cooperation programs in various parts of the world are 
contributing to the economic growth of newly developing 
countries. 
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Foreign Affairs. Pub. 6763. General Foreign Policy 
Series 135. 11 pp. Limited distribution. 


Excerpts from the state of the Union message given by 
President Eisenhower on January 9, 1959. 


Double Taxation—Taxes on Income. TIAS 4124. 5 pp. 
5¢. 


Supplementary protocol between the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, amending convention of April 16, 1945, 
as modified by supplementary protocols of June 6, 1946, 
and May 25, 1954—-Signed at Washington August 19, 1957. 
Entered into force October 15, 1958. 


Defense—Loan of Vessels and Small Craft. TIAS 4125. 
8 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, amending agreement of 
April 30 and May 1, 1957. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Bonn October 1 and 15, 1958. Entered into force 
October 15, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4126. 8 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Israel—Signed at Washington November 6, 1958. Entered 
into force November 6, 1958. With agreed minute of 
understandings including amendment of paragraph 3 of 
the agreement of June 30, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4129. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Mexico, amending agreement of October 23, 1957, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Dated at México Novem- 
ber 7, 1958. Entered into force November 7, 1958. 


Technical Cooperation—Cooperative Program of Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources. TIAS 4130. 19 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Brazil—Signed at Rio de Janeiro June 26, 1953. Entered 
into force provisionally June 26, 1953; entered into force 
definitively May 9, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4131. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Greece, amending agreement of December 18, 1957, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Athens Novem- 
ber 10, 1958. Entered into force November 10, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4132. 4 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey, amending agreements of March 12, 1956 as sup- 
plemented; November 12, 1956, as supplemented and 
amended; and January 20, 1958, as supplemented. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Ankara November 8, 1958. 
Entered into force November 8, 1958. With aide-memoire. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4133. 
29 pp. 15¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Japan, superseding agreement of November 14, 1955— 
Signed at Washington June 16, 1958. Entered into force 
December 5, 1958. 

Passport Visas. TIAS 4134. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Exchange of 
notes—Dated at Moscow March 26, August 11 and 20, 
1958. Entered into force August 20, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4135. 7 pp. 
10¢. 

Agreement, with understanding, between the United 
States of America and Colombia, amending agreement of 
April 16, 1957, as amended. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Washington November 18, 1958. Entered into force 
November 18, 1958. 

Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4136. 4 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement, with understanding, between the United States 
of America and Colombia, amending agreement of March 
14, 1958. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington 
November 18, 1958. Entered into force November 18, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4137. 17 pp. 


10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Pakistan—Signed at Karachi November 26, 1958. Entered 
into force November 26, 1958. With related exchanges 
of notes. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 2-8 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Release issued prior to March 2 which appears 
in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 136 of Febru- 
ary 24. 
No. Date Subject 
7146 3/2 Canada credentials (rewrite). 
147 3/2 DLF loan in Guatemala (rewrite). 
148 3/3 Barter agreement with India. 
149 3/3 Willoughby: House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 
150 3/3 Discussions on shipping. 
7151 3/4 Dillon: Subcommittee of House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 
152 3/4 Wheat for famine relief in Yemen. 
*153 3/4 Cultural exchange (New Zealand). 
*154 3/4 Cultural exchange (Haiti). 
*155 3/4 Change in parade routes. 
156 3/6 Wilcox: “International Cooperation in 
the Use of Outer Space.” 
157 3/5 Signing of agreements with Iran, Paki- 
Stan, and Turkey. 
158 3/5 Text of agreements with Iran, Pakistan, 
and Turkey. 
159 3/6 Emergency grain grant to Ethiopia. 
*160 3/6 Cultural exchange (Europe). 
161 3/6 President of Ireland to visit U.S. (re- 
write). 
162 3/6 Working group on Germany. 
163 3/6 DLF loan in Thailand (rewrite). 
*164 3/6 Itinerary of President of El Salvador. 
165 3/7 IBM’s construction plans in West 
Berlin. 
*166 3/7 Cultural exchange. 





*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Agriculture. United States and India Sign Barter 
Agreement ee a his 
Canada. Question of iananeions Diversion of Water 
From Lake Michigan (Willoughby, exchange of 
aide memoire, text of bill) . at eee 

Congress, The 

International Cooperation in the Use of Outer Space 
( Wilcox) 

Question of Increasing ‘Diversion ‘of Ww ater From 
Lake Michigan (Willoughby, exchange of aide 
memoire with Canada, text of bill) . ‘ 

Department and Foreign Service 

Designations (Brewster) . ; ‘ 

Raising Rank of Consulate at enon ‘ 

Economic Affairs 

Discussions With European Nations on Shipping 
Matters . eg eS tae oe ee ee ee ae 

International Business Machines’ Construction 
Plans in West Berlin (Dillon, Watson) . 

Question of Increasing Diversion of Water vrem 
Lake Michigan (Willoughby, exchange of aide 
memoire with Canada, text of bill) . . 

Ethiopia. Emergency Grant of Grain Made to 
Ethiopia ae eh oe Soe okt er kt ee oe 

Europe. Discussions With European Nations on 
Shipping Matters . ee ae ae ee 

France. Working Group on Germany Reconvenes 
at Paris 

Germany 

International Business Machines’ Construction 
Plans in West Berlin (Dillon, Watson) 

Working Group on Germany Reconvenes at Paris . 

Guatemala. Development Loans . ae 

India. United States and India Sign Barter 
Rt Sole Sw Re et ee eee 

Iran. U.S. Signs Agreements of Cooperation With 
Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan (text of agreement) . 

Ireland. President O’Kelly of Ireland Visits United 
States ‘ ee he rear San 

Middle East ; 

The Middle East—An Indefinable Region (Pearcy) . 

U.S. Signs Agreements of Cooperation With Turkey, 
Iran, and Pakistan (text of agreement) 


Index 
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Mutual Security 
Development Loans (Guatemala, Thailand) . 
Emergency Grant of Grain Made to Ethiopia . 
U.S. Wheat for A pana Victims Unloaded in 
Yemen . : 
Pakistan. U.S. Signs iiiints of » tnaiaaiin 
With Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan (text of agree- 
ment) aor ae May ee 

Publications. nian ania: ‘* 

Science. International Cooperation in the Use of 
Outer Space (Wilcox) . ks f 

Southeast Asia Treaty chisiiaidhin: What 
SEATO Means to the United States (Reinhardt) . 

Thailand. Development Loans . 

Treaty Information 

Current Actions 

United States and India Sign Barter Agreement . 

U.S. Signs Agreements of Cooperation With Turkey, 
Iran, and Pakistan (text of agreement) 

Turkey. U.S. Signs Agreements of Cooperation 
With Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan (text of agree- 
ment) 

US.S.R. W wthins Group « on Germany Sree enes 
at Paris ; ae enya 

United Kingdom 

Mr. Macmillan in Washington for Informal Discus- 
sions . . 

Raising Rank of Consulate at Menon ; i 

Working Group on Germany Reconvenes at Paris . 

United Nations 

Current U.N. Documents . ; 

International Cooperation in the Use of Outer 
Space (Wilcox) ‘ 

Yemen. U.S. Wheat for Drought Victims Unloaded 
in Yemen . . . ee 


Name Inder 
Brewster, Robert C . 
Dillon, Douglas. 
Macmillan, Harold . 
O'Kelly, Sean T . 
Pearcy, G. Etzel . or 
Reinhardt, G. Frederick . 
Watson, Arthur K . 
Wileox, Francis O. . 
Willoughby, Woodbury . 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new release in the popular Background series . . . 


MALAYA 
A New Independent Nation 


From ancient times Malaya’s geographic position at the heart 
of Southeast Asia, commanding the most direct sealane between 
the Indian Ocean and the China Sea, has exposed the area to 
diverse foreign influences. In recent years its strategic location 
and the value of its natural resources, in combination with global 
political developments, have made Malaya a battleground in the 
ideological conflict that has split the world. 

The latest of the Department of State’s Background pam- 
phlets discusses the new Federation of Malaya, with special ref- 
erence to the postwar struggle for Malaya, the land, the people, 
political Malaya, the economy, and U.S. relationships with 
Malaya. The 19-page pamphlet is illustrated with maps and 


photographs. 


Publication 6714 20 cents 
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